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MOODY TONGUE 
BEER DINNER 
Xoco Bistro 

1471 N. Milwaukee Ave. 
872-829-3821 

Brewmaster Jared Rouben 
and Topolobampo chef 
de cuisine Andres Padilla 
team up for a four-course 
dinner including coco- 
nut ceviche with Steeped 
Emperor’s Lemon saison 
and chicken in mole po- 
blano with Caramelized 
Chocolate Churro Baltic 
porter. 7-9 p.m. $74.84. 
Tickets: eventbrite.com 

NEIGHBORHOOD 

APPRECIATION 

NIGHT 

TheG SUSM 

2528 N. California Ave. 
773-698-8754 
Tacos are buy one, get 
one free when you dine at 
the Logan Square restau- 
rant on Tuesdays. Orders 
are limited to three tacos. 
5-11 p.m. 


DRINK 

DISTILLINOIS 
Logan Square Auditorium 

2539 N. Kedzie Blvd. 773-252-6179 
Sample spirits from dozens of distilleries 
plus cocktails mixed by local bartenders. The 
fest also features food and live jazz music. 
5:30-10 p.m. $60. Tickets: eventbrite.com 



WORLDWIDE 

TOAST TO HARRY CARAY 

Harry Caray’s Italian Steakhouse & Bar 

33 W. Kinzie St 312-828-0966 
Raise a 73-cent bottle of Budweiser to the 
Cubs announcer at a bash featuring ap- 
pearances by former Cubs, White Sox, Bulls, 
Blackhawks and Bears players. Budweiser 
will also give away a trip to Cubs spring train- 
ing. 6:30 p.m. No cover. 



TUESDAY FUNK 

448 N. Clark St. 
773-334-9851 
“This May Go On Your 
Permanent Record” author Kelly 
Swails, Story Club Magazine 
senior editor Rosamund Lannin 
and others perform at the 
monthly reading series 7:30 p.m. 
Doors open at 7 p.m. 



TUESDAY 

3822 


It's March! 



WEDNESDAY 

30 is 


Chilly 



THURSDAY 


3325 

Flurries 


HAPPY HOUR OF THE DAY 


Glasses of wine up to $20 are half-price with purchase of food from 4-6 p.m. at Eno (505 N. Michigan Ave. 312-321-8738). 



91 % of marketers see improved website 
traffic due to social media campaigns. 



DIGITAL MARKETING STRATEGY 

What are you doing to make social media work for you? 
April 4-8 • Water Tower Campus 
Executive Education • 312.915.6761 • LUC.edu/redeye_dms 


Source: Pick, T. (2013). 102 Compelling Social Media and Online Marketing Stats and Facts for 2012/13 
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By LeonorVivanco i Chicago tribune 
The mosaic artist who patches up Chicago 
potholes with glass and marble is getting 
ready to hit the road again. 

In two days last week, Jim Bachor raised 
over $2,300— more than double his goal— in 
a Kickstarter fundraiser for a new installment 
of his pothole mosaics that have ranged from 
as simple as the word “pothole” with the city 
flag to tasty popsicles to high-end designer 
Gucci and Burberry patterns. He has created 
more than 30 pieces of pothole art since 2013, 
when he first patched up a pothole in front of 
his home in Mayfair. 

He’s going for the unexpected grin. 

“You’re going through your day and doing 
your thing and crossing the street and unex- 
pectedly you see a Bomb Pop where a pothole 
should be, and I just think that’s kind of funny,” 
said Bachor, 51. 


He wouldn’t reveal the theme for this 
year’s new batch of about two dozen pothole 
mosaics but said installation would begin in 
late March at the earliest, depending on the 
weather. He’s also looking to spread his dry 
sense of humor to other American cities, 
such as San Antonio and Los Angeles. 

The potholes can’t be too big, small, deep or 
shallow They can’t be in the center of the street 
or on a street that is too beat up because at 
some point that street will be repaved. The pot- 
holes have to be roughly 18 inches by 24 inches 
surrounded by stable asphalt, he said. Though 
the mosaics are durable and don’t fade, some 
have been paved over, he said. 

He enlists his 7,000 Instagram follow- 
ers for suggestions on which potholes to fill. 
When he finishes an installation, he posts a 
picture on social media, hints where it is lo- 
cated and leaves a goodie bag nearby 


No, he hasn’t asked the city for permission. 
“If I asked at the beginning about doing this, 
it never would have happened,” Bachor said. 

This year, Chicago has seen fewer potholes 
compared with the past couple of years when 
the weather was harsher. City data provided 
to the Tribune showed city crews filled 40,262 
potholes in January, lower than the 60,611 
potholes for that month in 2015 and 94,307 
in 2014. 

Ideally, Bachor would like it to be 60 de- 
grees for two days in a row before an instal- 
lation. If it’s too cold, the concrete takes too 
long to set. If it’s too hot, the concrete dries 
too quickly and cracks. When he gets to the 
site, it takes two hours to mix the concrete, 
fill the pothole and install the artwork, he 
said. He comes back the following day and 
spends half an hour scrubbing it to clean it up. 

It costs about $100 for materials for each 


pothole and eight hours to make the mosaic 
in his studio, Bachor said. 

His street art has given him exposure for 
his other artwork and led to getting commis- 
sioned for mosaic projects elsewhere, includ- 
ing at the CTA’s Red Line Thorndale station 
and Nike Chicago on Michigan Avenue, he 
said. He plans to install a piece in the next 
couple of weeks at Pork and Mindy’s, a new 
restaurant in Bucktown from Food Network 
star Jeff Mauro, and in a couple of months in 
the sidewalk of a walkway leading to a Logan 
Square graystone. 

He doesn’t know when he’ll stop creating 
the pothole mosaics. For now, he still finds 
humor in the juxtaposition of pairing a pot- 
hole with flowers or ice cream sandwiches or 
other things people generally love. 

“Potholes are everywhere. It’s a universal 
hate,” Bachor said. 
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the chatter / JOIN THE CONVERSATION 


When CTA riders pick action over patience 


Deciding to exit a 
train between stations 
in the subway Rocking 
a parked train car back 
and forth in hopes of 
freeing a man who’d 
fallen and gotten his 
leg stuck between the 
car and the platform. 

These are just 
a couple of recent 
examples of CTA pas- 
sengers taking matters 
into their own hands. 

And it got me thinking, “Why?” Why were 
these riders taking such quick initiative to 
solve a problem when it could put themselves 
and others at risk of harm? So I turned to the 
experts for insight. 

“In a social world where many people have 
become accustomed to accessing and receiv- 
ing information quickly, lack of information 
during times of a ‘perceived’ emergency 
may shape certain levels of anxiousness or 
impatience,” said Gwendolyn Purifoye, as- 
sistant professor of sociology at Kent State 
University 

The first incident occurred on Feb. 19 dur- 
ing the 5 p.m. rush hour on a CTA Blue Line 
train that was stopped in a tunnel because of 
weather delays. Some CTA passengers were 
fed up with waiting, so they decided to pull 
the emergency exit handle, get off the train 
and walk down the tracks to the nearest plat- 
form— an illegal and dangerous thing to do, 
according to CTA spokesman Jeff Tolman. 

“Use of the door pull in a non-emergency 
situation is not only illegal but also danger- 
ous to the offender and customers aboard 
the train,” Tolman said. “The tracks should 
always be assumed to be live and electrified.” 

Tolman said power was cut to the trains 
and tracks once the emergency handle was 
pulled to help ensure the safety of the pas- 
sengers. 

Purifoye pointed out that it’s hard to 
determine motivation; we can only analyze 
patterns of behavior, she said. In the case of 
passengers leaving the train, there could have 
been the mentality “If everyone else is leav- 
ing, I don’t want to be left behind,” among a 



“When people are in confined spaces, they 
begin to have conversations with each other,” 
Purifoye said. “They may have {seen} evacu- 
ation as the viable option and didn’t think 
about the repercussions.” 

The second incident occurred Wednesday 
morning around 7:15 a.m. at the Damen Blue 
Line station. A man got his leg stuck between 
the train and the platform. While waiting 
for the Chicago Fire Department, some pas- 
sengers attempted to rock the rail car to try 
and help free the man, according to multiple 
witnesses. Tolman said CTA officials would 
have likely stopped them. 

Jim Magas is a 49 -year-old Portage Park 
resident who witnessed the incident and did 
his best to assist in resolving the problem. 

“People started rocking the train, so I 
yelled, ‘STOP ROCKING THE CAR!’ ” 
Magas said. “If you push in one direction, it 
comes back in the opposite direction, and I 
don’t think they thought of that.” 

J. Talmadge Wright, associate professor of 
sociology at Loyola University Chicago, said 
he thinks that much of our culture has a frus- 
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tration and distrust that authorities are not 
acting quickly enough, so they feel the need 
to take matters into their own hands. 

“There’s a concern 
among the population 
that the people running 
things don’t have it all 
together, so we step 
in and do it for them,” 

Wright said. “I believe 
people have this per- 
ception that unless they 
do something, nothing 
will change or happen.” 

“There’s also been 
an increase in sensitiv- 
ity and empathy that 
was not as easily visible 
before social media and 
cellphones,” Wright 
added. “Those feelings 
may drive people to 
want to do something 
or help based on the 
pain they see around 
them. It may not be the 
most rational thing, but 
I understand it.” 

Purifoye also men- 
tioned that access to 

social media and cellphones can change the 
way people act in certain situations. 



In a social world 
where many people 
have become accus- 
tomed to accessing 
and receiving infor- 
mation quickly, lack 
of information dur- 
ing times of a per- 
ceived’ emergency 
may shape certain 
levels of anxiousness 
or impatience.” 


-Gwendolyn Purifoye, 

assistant professor of sociology 
at Kent State University 


“Undoubtedly, people were on their 
phones or social media possibly talking about 
the situation, and this brought in more op- 
tions and added people, 
albeit virtually, to the 
space,” Purifoye said. 
“Those not living in the 
moment often have dif- 
ferent perspectives that 
may have influence on 
those who are there in 
the physical world.” 

It’s a good reminder 
that sometimes patience 
is a virtue. Even though 
our choices may come 
with the best intentions, 
sometimes a lack of 
logical thinking can put 
the safety of ourselves 
and others at risk. In 
the CTA instances, best 
practice is to alert or 
communicate with the 
operator about the prob- 
lem and let them take it 
from there. 


"THE TRANSIT DIARIES" RUNS 
ONLINE EVERY MONDAY AND 
IN REDEYE’S PRINT EDITION EVERY TUESDAY ON PAGE 4. 
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YOU THOUGHT HIGH SCHOOL WAS OVER, BUT THERE IT IS-THE OFFICE CLIQUE! 


By Cristina Merrill i for redeye 
Work a job long enough in your adult life and 
you may feel transported back to your teen 
years— or earlier. 

Last year, a Harris Poll survey for Career- 
Builder focusing on adolescent behaviors in 
the workplace revealed that 32 percent of 
workers interviewed for the study saw cliques 
form at the office. A few years before that, 
43 percent of workers interviewed in a 2013 
survey conducted by Harris Interactive for Ca- 
reerBuilder said their workplace had cliques. 

What drives people to form cliques is sim- 
ple: They often just want to find a sense of be- 
longing in a place where they spend a better 
part of the day, said Tammy Cowser, president 
of the Chicago chapter of the Society for Hu- 
man Resource Management. 

“1 think people are looking for a sense of 
security,” Cowser said. “They’re looking for 
similar people to themselves,” she said, add- 
ing, “so they’re looking for commonality I 
think people can be clustered as a function 
of longevity or newness, so you might have a 
cluster of people that are more seasoned indi- 
viduals versus the newcomer to an organiza- 
tion, so people find comfort in that. I think 


also people affiliate with those that they as- 
pire to be like, so there could be aspirational 
goals around a clique.” 

A clique can build a sense of teamwork and, 
in the end, be good for a company’s bottom 
line, Cowser said. 

“If it’s a group that’s very high-achieving 
and high-performing, they could be looked 
upon as subject matter experts or leaders in an 
organization, so they could be called upon to 
do a lot of really high-level work just because 
of the knowledge that they have,” she said. “So 
there’s pluses and minuses to it, definitely” 

It can also lead to a “potential loss of pro- 
ductivity” says Denise Bindelglass, a senior 
human resources leader who has run HR de- 
partments for companies in a variety of indus- 
tries. That’s especially true if, for example, co- 
workers are “going out for coffee two or three 
times a day” to catch up with each other, or if 
someone within the clique becomes a manag- 
er with a new set of responsibilities, she said. 

And office cliques can have an adverse im- 
pact on someone’s career if the person is as- 
sociating with people who are performing at a 
lower level, said Joyce Marter, a psychothera- 
pist and CEO of Urban Balance, a Chicago- 


based counseling group practice. 

“It’s really important that you maintain 
your professionalism,” said Marter, who has 
counseled working professionals who struggle 
with relationship dynamics in the workplace. 
“If, for example, let’s say they’re a group of 
people that are not as productive— they’re 
talking a lot, visiting a lot, not talking about 
professional things — then you’re kind of 
guilty by association, and it can make a bad 
impression on your boss or on leadership.” 

Ashvin Lad, 42, co-founder of Breakwater 
Chicago, whose aim is to put a floating enter- 
tainment complex on the lakefront, said he’s 
always been part of an office clique and thinks 
it’s a good thing. 

“I would say that I have been part of a 
clique really about everywhere I’ve worked at 
in my career,” he said. “It’s not a bad thing.” 

Lad, who lives in Lakeview, said that through- 
out his career he has always been drawn to peo- 
ple with whom he has common interests. 

“I think it’s how you look at it and what per- 
spective you take on it,” he said. ‘All a clique 
is is just a network, and a group of friends, 
and having friends is not a bad thing. Having 
a network is not a bad thing, by any means.” 


Claire Kline, an environmental scientist, 
hasn’t seen much in the way of office cliques. 

“We don’t really see cliques,” said the Ukra- 
nian Village resident, 28. “Everyone’s just kind 
of one big group. 

“There is kind of a separation with ages. 
You’ll see, like, the older people hanging out 
together and then the younger people hang- 
ing out together, so those are really the main 
cliques that we see.” 

Of course, at the end of the day, no one 
should get too caught up in the office clique 
business. 

‘A lot of this is self-reflection for the person 
that is perceiving themselves as being outside 
of a group or a clique,” Cowser said. “Some 
of that is in how they’re looking at it. They’re 
not seeing that they have the ability to navi- 
gate that dynamic and become an insider if 
they want or really to stand out on their own 
merit. At the end of the day an organization 
is looking at individuals ... individual perfor- 
mance,” she said, adding, “The individual that 
can continue to perform, I think they’re going 
to be rewarded ... walk away having job satis- 
faction.” 

CRISTINA MERRILL IS A REDEYE CONTRIBUTOR. 
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Are cliques better 
than no cliques 
in the workplace? 

Not in the office clique? You can still find 
common ground with co-workers 


Just because you’re not in the office clique 
doesn’t mean you can’t do your job— and en- 
joy the company of your co-workers. 

After all, we do spend the majority of our 
lives at work, so there are some ways to navi- 
gate the office in-crowd when you’re not one 
of the cool kids, experts say 

Workers outside of an office clique might 
want to focus on building relationships with 
a variety of people at their workplace, profes- 
sionals say 

“I would say break out of your shell and 
just try to get involved, and make an effort to 
find people who you think would have similar 
interests to you and seek them out,” Chicago 
businessman Ashvin Lad said. “Make an ef- 
fort. Go talk to people, take a break, walk the 
hallways, knock on someone’s office” door. 

Or you can go farther outside your comfort 
zone— but not too far. According to a 2013 
survey for CareerBuilder, 20 percent of work- 
ers have done things that didn’t interest them 
to fit in more at work, such as pretending to 
like certain foods and watching a TV show or 
movie. Also, 15 percent of workers hid their 


“I would say break out of your 
shell and just try to get involved, 
and make an effort to find 
people who you think would 
have similar interests to you 
and seek them out.” 

-Ashvin Lad, a Chicago businessman 

political affiliations, and 9 percent kept reli- 
gious activity and beliefs a secret. 

Tammy Cowser, president of the Chicago 
chapter of the Society for Human Resource 
Management, said companies can make a dif- 
ference by making “diversity and inclusion 
part of the language of the organization,” and 
having cross-functional forums and commu- 
nication training. 

“There’s a lot of mystery in the workplace 
around what others are doing with their day 
and that can create animosity, it can create 
jealousy but when people are understand- 
ing that other people are doing a lot of work, 
there comes to be some common ground 
there,” she said. -c.m. 


A prisoner of the office clique? Then get out more 


The clique thing— beyond high school— may 
come naturally to some and be a hard habit to 
break out of. 

Indeed, a 2013 survey done on behalf of jobs 
site CareerBuilder found that workers who 
were in a high school clique were more likely 
to join an office clique. More specifically, 
workers who were “athletes,” “class clowns” 
and “geeks” were most likely to identify as be- 
ing part of an office clique. 

The survey also found that 17 percent of 
self-professed introverts and 27 percent of 
proclaimed extroverts were in office cliques. 

David Nussbaum, an adjunct assistant pro- 
fessor of behavioral science at the University 
of Chicago’s Booth School of Business, sug- 
gests that workers “take the little steps that 
can break you out of that clique,” such as 
taking a co-worker outside your circle out for 
coffee or even just striking up a conversation 
with another person. 

He said that people can create a relation- 
ship with a person they don’t normally have 
relationships with simply by listening, “which 
is something that seems really obvious but we 
don’t necessarily do.” 


Workers in an office clique 
should make sure they stay 
away from “any bullying 
dynamics” and avoid office 
gossip, said Joyce Marter, a 
psychotherapist and CEO of 
Urban Balance, a Chicago-based 
counseling group practice. 

Office dynamics, too, are influenced by 
the boss. Nussbaum said he thinks that com- 
panies can certainly do more to foster better 
work relationships among employees, but 
“there’s no reason why people can’t take this 
on themselves.” 

Pro tip: Workers in an office clique should 
make sure they stay away from “any bullying 
dynamics” and avoid office gossip, said Joyce 
Marter, a psychotherapist and CEO of Urban 
Balance, a Chicago-based counseling group 
practice. 

“Nurture your relationships outside of the 
clique,” she said. “Make sure you’re being 
friendly and diplomatic.” -c.m. 
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ers have done things that didn’t interest them 
to fit in more at work, such as pretending to 
like certain foods and watching a TV show or 
movie. Also, 15 percent of workers hid their 


“I would say break out of your 
shell and just try to get involved, 
and make an effort to find 
people who you think would 
have similar interests to you 
and seek them out.” 

-Ashvin Lad, a Chicago businessman 

political affiliations, and 9 percent kept reli- 
gious activity and beliefs a secret. 

Tammy Cowser, president of the Chicago 
chapter of the Society for Human Resource 
Management, said companies can make a dif- 
ference by making “diversity and inclusion 
part of the language of the organization,” and 
having cross-functional forums and commu- 
nication training. 

“There’s a lot of mystery in the workplace 
around what others are doing with their day 
and that can create animosity, it can create 
jealousy but when people are understand- 
ing that other people are doing a lot of work, 
there comes to be some common ground 
there,” she said. -c.m. 


A prisoner of the office clique? Then get out more 


The clique thing— beyond high school— may 
come naturally to some and be a hard habit to 
break out of. 

Indeed, a 2013 survey done on behalf of jobs 
site CareerBuilder found that workers who 
were in a high school clique were more likely 
to join an office clique. More specifically, 
workers who were “athletes,” “class clowns” 
and “geeks” were most likely to identify as be- 
ing part of an office clique. 

The survey also found that 17 percent of 
self-professed introverts and 27 percent of 
proclaimed extroverts were in office cliques. 

David Nussbaum, an adjunct assistant pro- 
fessor of behavioral science at the University 
of Chicago’s Booth School of Business, sug- 
gests that workers “take the little steps that 
can break you out of that clique,” such as 
taking a co-worker outside your circle out for 
coffee or even just striking up a conversation 
with another person. 

He said that people can create a relation- 
ship with a person they don’t normally have 
relationships with simply by listening, “which 
is something that seems really obvious but we 
don’t necessarily do.” 


Workers in an office clique 
should make sure they stay 
away from “any bullying 
dynamics” and avoid office 
gossip, said Joyce Marter, a 
psychotherapist and CEO of 
Urban Balance, a Chicago-based 
counseling group practice. 

Office dynamics, too, are influenced by 
the boss. Nussbaum said he thinks that com- 
panies can certainly do more to foster better 
work relationships among employees, but 
“there’s no reason why people can’t take this 
on themselves.” 

Pro tip: Workers in an office clique should 
make sure they stay away from “any bullying 
dynamics” and avoid office gossip, said Joyce 
Marter, a psychotherapist and CEO of Urban 
Balance, a Chicago-based counseling group 
practice. 

“Nurture your relationships outside of the 
clique,” she said. “Make sure you’re being 
friendly and diplomatic.” -c.m. 
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SOX OUTFIELDER SAYS 
HE WASN’T TRYING TO 
DOWNPLAY RACISM 

By Colleen Kane i Chicago tribune 
White Sox center fielder Adam Eaton apolo- 
gized Monday for a tweet that sparked con- 
troversy during the Oscars telecast on Sunday 
night. 

As Oscars host Chris Rock opened the 
show with a monologue addressing the lack 
of racial diversity among Academy Awards 
nominees, Eaton tweeted a message he said 
was meant to talk about equality. 

“What does it always have to be about 
black and white...? #American” he tweeted. 


Eaton, one of the most active Sox players 
on social media, has more than 34,000 Twit- 
ter followers, and some took exception with a 
tweet they thought downplayed the protests. 
Eaton said that was not his intention. 

“I feel terrible. I truly do,” Eaton said. 
“However it came across, I feel terrible. It 
was a tweet to basically talk about equality ... 
I apologize to anybody that was offended. I’m 
not by any stretch of the imagination trying 
to downplay racism in this country” 

Eaton, who deleted the original tweet and 
apologized on Twitter on Sunday night, said 
that he talked to his Sox teammates Monday 
morning and that they didn’t have a problem 
with the tweet. He also sought out the media 


to get out his apology and recognized that he 
should have been more careful with his words. 

“[I thought] the response I would receive 
would be, ‘Yeah, Adam, it’s good. We need 
equality we need to be created equal, we all 
need to be pushing in the right direction,’ ” 
Eaton said. ‘And that’s kind of how I felt my 
tweet was worded. ... I guess I left it open- 
ended, and being someone that does media 
a lot, I should have clarified a little more and 
not even stepped into that realm.” 

He said he hadn’t had to deal with Sox staff 
about social media guidelines much before 
the messages he sent out Sunday night. He 
said the controversy has made him question 
his activities on Twitter, which he said had 


largely been positive before this week. 

“I feel like that I’ve handled myself correct- 
ly on there,” Eaton said. “I have some good 
relationships with a lot of people just through 
social media. It’s kind of a look into my life 
very closely I think it’s definitely a positive 
tool. 

“With that being said, I’ve now experienced 
what it can be to be seen on the opposite end. 
Some quote that I intended to be a positive 
thing has turned into a negative thing, and for 
that, I’m sorry I questioned whether or not I 
should be on there anymore because of how 
that was interpreted. I don’t want anybody 
to think I’m that type of person because I’m 
not.” 


FROM NEWS SERVICES \ studs&duds v 


HOT DATE 

JULY 15 

The Bears placed the franchise tag on 
receiver Alshon Jeffery on Monday. 

The team has until July 15 to agree on 
a long-term deal with the 26-year-old, 
who had 54 catches for 807 yards and 
four touchdowns in 2015. Otherwise, 
Jeffery would play the 2016 season on a 
one-year tender worth $14,599 million. 




PACKERS HAVE LAST LAUGH 
IN OSCARS FASHION FLAP 


By Phil Thompson i Chicago tribune 
We don’t know what’s more epic: Aaron Rod- 
gers and Olivia Munn wearing Bears blue and 
orange at the Oscars, Rodgers photobombing 
Common, or Rodgers’ friend and ex-team- 
mate’s Twitter takedown of the Bears for their 
attempt at trolling the Green Bay quarterback. 

Rodgers and his actress girlfriend attended 
Sunday’s Academy Awards draped in conspicu- 
ously familiar colors. Rodgers walked the red 
carpet in a midnight-blue Isaia tuxedo while 
Munn wore a tangerine off-the-shouldergown 
by Stella McCartney 

It was a surreal moment when “E! News” host 
Ryan Seacrest interviewed Munn while Rodgers 
wandered aimlessly in the background, as if no 


one in Hollywood knew who the former NFL 
MVP was. 

Not to worry Rodgers occupied himself by 
mugging into the camera while Seacrest inter- 
viewed Common. 

Rodgers turned a few heads with his antics, 
but just as many with his and Munn’s wardrobe 
choices, and certainly the Bears noticed. The 
team tweeted: “Everyone wants to wear the 
#BearsBlueandOrange. #Oscars” 

All they did was tee themselves up for for- 
mer Packers tight end Tom Crabtree, who 
responded, “Well, he owns you so he can do 
what he wants with your colors,” which Rodg- 
ers retweeted. 

Ouch. 


THE MOUTHWATCH 

“I TALKED TO HIM JUST A SECOND. I SAID, ‘WOW, 
YOU'RE STANDING UP AND YOU'RE NOT DEAD.' 

HE SAID, 1 KNOW. THAT'S HOW EVERYBODY THINKS 
I AM NOW-DEAD.’ ” 

-Golfer Jimmy Walker, on Tiger Woods 
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Gayle’s Best Ever Grilled Cheese finds a home in the Loop 

By Louisa Chu i Chicago tribune 

Grilled cheese for lunch, anyone? Farmers market favorite Gayle Voss, the force 
behind Gayle’s Best Ever Grilled Cheese, has opened her first storefront, small and 
subterranean, in the pedway at Block 37 in the Loop. 


Voss has been panini pressing grilled cheese 
with local, seasonal and preserved ingredients 
since 2010. Her regulars at the Green City 
and Logan Square farmers markets know her 
best for her classic sandwich ($6), which con- 
sists of Bennison’s Bakery white sourdough 
bread from Evanston, Prairie Pure Butterkase 
cheese from Belvidere and Nordic Creamery 
butter from Westby, Wis. But you’ll find a few 
new items at the Block 37 storefront, includ- 
ing cookies from new local baker Cookieyum 
and thick-cut potato chips from Smithwood 
BBQ. Voss brings the chips from her home- 
town of Union, 111 ., (population 567), where 
she still lives— her daily drive is about two 
hours round-trip. Quite a difference from the 
estimated 8,000 commuters running by her 
shop to the subway 


Some may recognize her, though: Voss has 
made grilled cheese at Block 37 during pre- 
vious pop-up markets. Last March, with a 
month until the outdoor markets opened, 
mall management offered her the 
chance to do a one month pop-up, 
which led to the storefront. “It 
gave me the chance to have my 
own kitchen in a central location 
to do catering,” said Voss, who 
also grills cheese for wedding late- 
night snacks. 

Finding the new store can be a chal- 
lenge, but at least there’s (grilled) cheese at 
the end of the maze. Starting at street level, 
look for a mall entrance door (and keep look- 
ing, because there are a lot of signs with ar- 
rows telling you that you haven’t found it yet). 


Once finally inside the city center mall, head 
down the escalators, then turn around and 
walk past the elevators to find Gayle’s chalk- 
board welcome sign. The aroma of browning 
butter as you approach assures you that you’re 
heading in the right direction. 

On the menu, a dozen or so sandwiches, 
some staples and others seasonal, always in- 
cludes a trio of breakfast sandwiches ($11) 
where the cheese may meet Meadow Haven 
Farm organic and pastured egg, Jake’s pork 
sausage and Burton’s Maplewood Farm 
maple syrup. 

Voss also grills swiss and gouda, 
and will add feta, tomato basil 
feta or blue cheese to any sand- 
wich. All pair well with the to- 
mato basil soup from Southport 
Grocery and Cafe, which is dairy- 
free and vegan. Plus there’s coffee by 
Bow Truss, the indie Chicago roaster. 

Order any sandwich gluten free, with pita by 
MyBread Gluten Free Bakery on Fulton Street. 
Voss also uses what she calls a “celiac kit” with 
its own cutting board, knife, butter brush and 
spatula. “After we make the sandwich on the 



cutting board, we put it in foil so the sandwich 
does not touch the press grill that the other 
sandwiches have touched,” she said. “Our cus- 
tomers with celiac disease have never had a 
reaction.” 

Dine in at one of the two tables, or take 
your sandwich, wrapped in green and white 
gingham tissue paper, to seating by the eleva- 
tors, or on any floor overlooking the atrium. 

“Who doesn’t love a great grilled cheese?” 
asked Voss. Coincidentally, her father. “My 
dad does not eat cheese, so he comes and has 
a grilled ham sandwich. I keep trying to get 
him to eat the stuff, but he won’t break. He’s a 
tough nut to crack.” 


GAYLE’S 
BEST EVER 

GRILLED CHEESE 

Block 37, 108 N. State St., 
pedway level. 
Hours: 7 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Monday-Friday 
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ACROSS 

1 Purple fruit 
5 Gives a hoot 
10 Long tale 

14 “The _ Ranger” 

15 Legally an adult 

16 Like gooey cinnamon 
rolls 

17 Strong _ ox 

18 Like a motormouth 

20 Positive reply 

21 Tap the horn 

22 Whiplash sites 

23 Daring feat 

25 Crow’s remark 

26 Light, brief snowfall 
28 Perceived 

31 Citrus fruit 

32 Exact duplicate 
34 Lower limb 

36 Ardent 

37 Swell up 

38 Busy place in December 

39 Berry or Olin 

40 Newspaper stand, 
perhaps 

41 Sew lightly 

42 Holiday drink 

44 Beach basker’s reward 

45 Fleur-de-_ 

46 Capital of Vietnam 

47 Bundle of grain 

50 Com pad res 

51 Big TV network 
54 Gnu 

57 Storage tower 

58 Military branch 

59 Overdo the role 

60 what it is” 

61 Mrs. Truman 

62 Adjusted piano strings 

63 Clerical error 



DOWN 

1 it again, Sam” 

2 Suffer defeat 

3 Modest 

4 Fellows 

5 Ant’s home 

6 Underway 

7 Angry speech 

8 _McMuff in; McDonald’s 
offering 

9 Make clothes 

10 Tendons 


11 Current letters 

12 Nerd 

13 _ together; combines 
19 Crazy 

21 Rotate 

24 _ on; trampled 

25 Penny 

26 Criticism; opposition 

27 Embankment 

28 Enjoy a long bath 

29 Stretchiness 


30 Major airline 

32 Wooden shoe 

33 _ Angeles, CA 
35 Narrow valley 

37 Brief life stories 

38 _’ Wa r; noted raceho 1 5* 

40 Eating utensil 

41 Items on a bread tray 

43 _ Knight & the Pips 

44 Like peanuts in a can, 
usually 


i* SlMftflrra- 

■r? <2 Up, Tit LHH 

4-B Bii-o ufiKtf rd 
Ay L.iwni.re«. 

W Lrwrfv wtsrtoe* 

52 Radar screen image 

53 Unexceptional 

55 Wager 

56 Australian bird 

57 Make a lap 


BOOK YOUR NEXT PRIVATE 

EVENT WITHIN 48 HOURS 

SEARCH 100s OF THE BEST 
PRIVATE DINING ROOMS IN THE CITY 
Suits An dTables com 
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Board of Election Commissioners 


TAKE YOUR TIME. 

IT'LL COME TO YOU 

WHEN YOU VOTE BY MAIL 


LEARN MORE/APPLY ONLINE AT CHICAGOELECTIONS.COM 
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Meet 

Ayesha 

Trump 

Chicago actor portrays Donald 
Trump’s fake Muslim daughter 


"More than just performance, this is also a 
movement against Trump the bully. 

As Ayesha would say, it's a movement like 
that relieving Jiberating bowel movement. 
The kind that makes you happy." 

-Ftiwifo Mirra, who pirrys Ayesha Trump Iho fata ^legitimate. Muslim rfoisghfor nf frcmald Trump 
ripiiK^ in rh<: Wfcsc Loop, Heels E’todue- 


ByMahajn Khan I RKREPETE 

‘Llhe actur calling hurssdf Ayuslia "Jr-imap" 1 " 

pursed her lips and squinted her eyes as site 
prepared tu rr.lk ;n The iuhuiuIiIuiI media uri 
W'kIlt Di J vc— her* father Is'" namesake tower 
s-_ rvi Jip; as cEk lanukdraifli. 

*1 am JXwiald 'dump’s illegitinMic Mu-dun 
i;Lri iLgti Tc r h nnd I'm here tu wJI you my srory," 
she- told icponets a receni afternoon as 
che mercury i lippm: below I rouxing “It's time 
people know the truth." 

Of course, AvusliaTiLainp, chu LllLL^tintifc 1 
daughter," i$ns fictional ns they ecunc. iiiir the 

iiicunc behind die urtacioiL of Aycdu Lkunp's 

character comes with real ambit ion 

I f i>. team it rite L I'tixkietiuns dune v.ti L 

L A.-based Charger Entertainment said they 
ercajcud a i:n:.:l-:u:i:ci!c;:ry starring “Ayeslii 

Tramp" as a response to the "political Lk-ater’ 

liunip creates cncry tiinu !:c unnerune-ui his 
controversial policy plans targeting American 
.Vlwui-ns. 'Llie silseir- him, titled “'Bjic- Muslim 
Trump," is scheduled to release- on Ayciha 

Trump.c.uni on'liu • Jnj ir rime tor ih:- Illinois 

primary on March ij. Filmmakers say rTie-y 
hope the fdm will yet aurliunruK tic enuhTinu 
Donald Trump as a leader of chiseountiy and 
ST.mrl up ng.iinst Iris rhetoric cifliiEE. 


tiuiis is T. yuejog pcTtorinnisec iris crim|Kiny 
TbflT primarilv fewures icrnsJc artists. 3r jhk> 
rineeil T V;- ■_ I l r. Trump" lifter die Rc|iubliu;m 

presidential candidate this past December 
called her a b±ir oil Muslims entering America. 

Nabcda Rasheed, the project's executive 
purducer, said non* ut tliu jiupicJnr ClOP-ixm- 
itnders, such as "Jed Ccue or Marco Rubio, or 

even L.i tavorud candidate, Duunucrut llilbry 
Clinron, cosfo a sctoi|g enough stance ngunst 
"Jrump. 

"Muslims ate one group that are- actually 

Ekui^ subjected to hate s^kbcJi, arid Lt seems 

to just be- OK by everybody." said Ra-sheed, 
jjS, -.rfin is Muslim and a "Wist Limp. resident, 
"liven rhe Democrats are playing it toosafe be- 
cause- oE -electa jns." 


Einsheork .along wnh Celkni- Modi m writer 
and aetrer.es Fawna Mirv.!. who plays Ayes I el 
T ramp, tfecidcd tliey would spcurficfid a proj- 
ect time relied on the |yiywc:rH>f satire. 

And iluey picked 1 1 >l- right place, gitcri Qil- 
eagd's lit ti liisrccy nFptiktical :at:re in the pee 
forming ans.ae-rorduig to tin- Cfiicagis 1 3Lsto- 
ry .VCuK-uin -i diiei JLismna.iL anil political satire 

espert, Russell Ije-wis. 

J [A;. eslia 'Jhani];] nrnmuds mu ut Pulitxer 
rti^c winner Mike Royks-'s popular character 

!$L-lt* {TmSjniltj'-whn itoulrl sic in a I-tilisli h.ir 

and iJo political comnieniartv le-wis said, "It’s 

the r.s’kr time .mrl piice fnr si>i:ie;h:i^ like- 

Avestialrumpr 

I he hli-nmalkunr Incpc | I ia . eve rs ‘3 rump 
supporters, laugji and think. 

".Mure chan just perinrmnnee, tkis Ls aim .1 


nicnemt-m agauist'Ji'Lnnp tin- Ih-.II;;'" -.aid ASit- 
xn. vhn .iLsij lives in the IKisr E onp. “jls Ajstishn 
would saji itA 2 I'lkSiCjlieeit Like tliar rdierii^g 
I :1 k r.ni:ii'. lynwl movuineor. ‘["he kind that 
makes you happy ' 

'L1iL-i isnf the tin,T nniKtuinencary a'::uur 

J>analdTnamp. EMilicT rius moruh, a mock *:i- 
liist; (lix"unu-iiT.Fuy -wns ryleasctl scarring a InLri- 
Oush winged Johmiy Depp. 

'"L-unny tir Die tTesuiira D:>:uld 'IirunL]tj 
TTn.i Ajt of chc 1 >tv.l: The Movie" w,-ie. relcflscd 
■ in the temny ucJJie srte. 

"i"he pj-rnrnure- HEm rakes its name tfoni 
Iriunpj jyK- lx;st-selJing niri iee LyreikaiuL pre- 
tends to be a"JT r special tliai'liiiiinp petulantly 
ttjssed aiivjt H-lieis it gut prc-ciTqsted by a :ddi- 
baJgi/iK. 

'J he lilm.grriinv an:: lutled, p:>n 1 at%" I rL:np as 

a. megaiomaiiiac and a bufibon, Ec w^as 'vricren 
Li;.-_"..ie RaiKkiKnee a funner editor uhT he Ojiitin, 
ivtukTcrerm' Konncr. a creator of the tefcvJsion 
w-riee "I jmiii: E Jcstrsyr duoctod chu apnot. 
Calls to- Donald "Rump's campaign about 

‘AyESha" Irump" 1 liavunnr keen reclamed. 

l^etails of the (tint's release and Ayesha 

Trump ran lx- fnianrini ayeslieiLruiEip.coni. 
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